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SEX IN MIND AND IN EDUCATION. 



Those who view without prejudice, or with some 
sympathy, the movements for improving the higher 
education of women, and for throwing open to them 
fields of activity from which they are now exclud- 
ed, have a hard matter of it sometimes to prevent a 
feeling of reaction being aroused in their minds by 
the arguments of the most eager of those who ad- 
vocate the reform. Carried away by their zeal into 
an enthusiasm which borders on or reaches fanati- 
cism, they seem positively to ignore the fact that 
there are significant differences between the sexes, 
arguing in effect as if it were nothing more than an 
*> affair of clothes, and to be resolved, in their indig- 
nation at woman's wrongs, to refuse her the simple 
rights of her sex. They would do better in the end 
if they would begiu by realizing the fact that the 
male organization is one, and the female organiza- 
tion another, and that, let come what may in the 
way of assimilation of female and male education 
and labor, it will not be possible to transform a 
woman into a man. To the end of the chapter she 
will retain her special functions, and must have a 
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educational strain "will commence about the time 
when, by the development of the sexual system, a 
great revolution takes place in the body and mind, 
and an extraordinary expenditure of vital energy is 
made, and will continue through those years after 
puberty when, by the establishment of periodical 
functions, a regularly recurring demand is made 
upon the resources of a constitution that is going 
through. the final stages of its growth and develop- 
ment. The energy of a human body being a defi- 1 
nite and not inexhaustible quantity, can it bear, I 
without injury, an excessive mental drain as well as 
the natural physical drain which is so great at that 
time ? Or, will the profit of the one be to the det- 
riment of the other? It is a familiar experience 
that a day of hard physical work renders a man in- J 
capable of hard mental work, his available . energy 
having been exhausted. Nor does it matter greatly 
by what channel the energy be expended ; if it be 
used in one way it is not available for use in anoth- 
er. When Nature spends in one direction, she must ] 
economize in another direction. That the develop- 
ment of puberty does draw heavily upon the vital 
resources of the female constitution, needs not to 
be pointed out bo those who know the nature of the 
important physiological changes which then take 
place. In persons of delicate constitution who have 
inherited a tendency to disease, and who have little 
vitality to spare, the disease is apt to break out at' 
that time ; the new drain established having de-j 
prived the constitutiqn' of the vital energy neces-l 
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her special functions renders it improbable she will 
succeed, and unwise for her to persevere, in running 
over the seine course at the same pace with him. . 
For such a race she is certainly weighted unfairly. / 
Nor is it a sufficient reply to this argument to allege, 
as is sometimes done, that there are many women 
who have not the opportunity of getting married, 
or who do not aspire to bear children ; for whether 
they care to be mothers or not, they cannot dis- 
pense with those physiological functions of their 
nature that have reference to that aim, however 
much they might wish it, and they cannot disregard 
them in the labor of life without injury to their 
health. They cannot choose but to be women : 
cannot rebel successfully against the tyranny of 
their organization, the complete development and 
function whereof must take place after its kind. 
This is not the expression of prejudice nor of false 
sentiment ; it is the plain statement of a physio- 
logical fact. Surely, then, it is unwise to pass it by ; 
first or last it must have its due weight in the deter- 
mination of the problem of woman's education and 
mission ; it is best to recognize it plainly, however 
we may conclude finally to deal with it. 

It is sometimes said, however, that sexual differ- 
ence ought not to have any place in the culture of 
the mind, and one hears it affirmed with an air of 
triumphant satisfaction that there is no sex in men- 
tal culture. This is a rash statement, which argues 
want of thought or insincerity of thought in those 
who make it. There is sex in mind as distinctly as 
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declare the influence of the different organs. There 
is an intimate consensus of functions. Though it 
is the highest organ of the body, the coordinating 
center to which impressions ^o and from which 
responses are sent, the nature and functions of the 
inferior organs with which it lives in unity affect 
essentially its nature as the organ of mental func- 
tions. It is not merely that disorder of a particu- 
lar organ hinders or oppresses these functions, but 
it affects them in a particular way; and we have 
good reason to believe that this special pathologic- 
al effect is a consequence of the specific physio- 
logical effect which each organ exerts naturally 
upon the constitution and function of mind. A 
disordered liver gives rise to gloomy feelings ; a 
diseased heart, to feelings of fear and apprehension ; 
morbid irritation of the reproductive organs, to 
feelings of a still more special kind — these are 
familiar facts ; but what we have to realize is, that 
each particular organ has, when not disordered, its 
specific and essential influence in the production of 
certain passions or feelings. From of old the influ- 
ence has been recognized, as we see in the doctrine 
by which the different passions were located in par- 
ticular organs of the body; the heart, for example, 
being made the seat of courage, the liver the seat 
of jealousy, the bowels the seat of compassion ; and 
although we do not now hold that a passion is 
aroused anywhere else than in the brain, we believe 
nevertheless that the organs are represented in the 
primitive passions, and that, when the passion is 
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been predicted. To attribute to the influence of 
education the mental differences of sex which de- 
clare themselves so distinctly at puberty, would be 
hardly less absurd than to attribute to education the 
bodily differences which then declare themselves* 
The comb of a cock, the antlers of a stag, the mane 
of a lion, the beard of a man, are growths in rela- ' 
tion to the reproductive organs which correlate men- 
tal differences of sex as marked almost as these 
physical differences. In the first years of life, girls / 
and boys are much alike in mental and bodily J 
character, the differences which are developed after- ' 
ward being hardly more than intimated, although 
some have thought the girl's passion for her doll 
evinces even at that time a forefeeling of her future 
functions ; during the period of reproductive activity, 
the mental aud bodily differences are declared most 
distinctly ; and when that period is past, and man 
and woman decline into second childhood, they 
come to resemble one another more again. Fur- 
thermore, the bodily form, the voice, and the mental 
qualities of mutilated men approach those of women ; 
while women whose reproductive organs remain from 
some cause in a state of arrested development, ap- 
proach the mental and bodily habits of men. 

No psychologist has yet devoted himself to make, 
or has succeeded in making, a complete analysis of 
the emotions, by resolving the complex feelings into 
their simple elements and tracing them back from 
their complex evolutions to the primitive passions 
in which they are rooted ; this is a promising and 
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earliest period of animal life upon earth before there 
was any distinction of sex? 

If the foregoing reflections be well-grounded, it is 
plain we ought to recognize sex in education, and 
to provide that the method and aim of mental cul- 
ture should have regard to the specialities of 
woman's physical and mental nature. Each sex 
must develop after its kind ; and if education in its 
fundamental meaning be the external cause to 
which evolution is the internal answer, if it be the 
drawing out of the internal qualities of the indi- 
vidual into their highest perfection by the influence 
of the most fitting external conditions, there must 
be a difference in the method of education of the 
two sexes answering to the differences in their phys- 
ical and mental natures. Whether it be only the 
statement of a partial truth, that " for valor he " is 
formed, and " for beauty she and sweet attractive « 
grace," or not, it cannot be denied that they are 
formed for different functions, and that the influence 
of these functions pervades and effects essentially 
their entire beings. There is sex in mind, and there 
should be sex in education. 

Let us consider, then, what an adapted education 
must have regard to. In the first place, a proper 
regard to the physical nature of women means atten- 1 
tion given, in their training, to their peculiar functions 
and to their foreordained work as mothers and nurses 
of children. "Whatever aspirations of an intellectual 
kind they may have, they cannot be relieved from the 
performance of those offices so long as it is thought 
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hies as they would in attempting to suckle them. 
On the other hand, women are manifestly endowed 
with qualities of mind which specially fit them to 
stimulate and foster the first growths of intelligence 
in children, while the intimate and special sympa- 
thies which a mother has with her child as a being 
which, though individually separate, is still almost 
a part of her nature, give her an influence and re- 
sponsibilities which are specially her own. The 
earliest dawn of an infant's intelligence is its recog- 
nition of its mother as the supplyer of its wants, as 
the person whose near presence is associated with 
the relief of sensations of discomfort, and with the 
production of feelings of comfort ; while the relief and 
pleasure which she herself feels in yielding it warmth 
and nourishment, strengthen, if they were not origi- 
nally the foundation of, that strong love of offspring 
which with unwearied patience surrounds its way- 
ward youth with a thousand ministering attentions. 
It can hardly be doubted that, if the nursing of ba- 
bies were given over to men for a generation or two,} 
they would abandon the task in despair or in dis- r 
gust, and conclude it to be not worth while that * 
mankind should continue on earth. But "can a 
woman forget her sucking child, that she should 
not have compassion on the son of her womb?" 
Those can hardly be in earnest who question that 
woman's sex is represented in mind, and that the 
mental qualities which spring from it qualify her 
especially to be the successful nurse and educator 
of infants and young children. 
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any ill effects have been observed from subjecting 
women to the same kind of training as men. The 
facts of experience in this country are not such as 
warrant a full and definite answer to tfc.e inquiry, 
the movement for revolutionizing the education of 
women being of a recent date. But in America the 
same method of training for the sexes in mixed 
classes has been largely applied ; girls have gone 
with boys through the same curriculum of study, 
from primary to grammar schools, from schools to 
graduation in colleges, working early under the 
stimulus of competition, and disdaining any priv- 
ilege of sex. "With what results ? "With one result 
certainly — that, while those who are advocates of 
the mixed system bear favorable witness to the re- 
sults upon both sexes, American physicians are be- 
ginning to raise their voices in earnest warnings 
and protests. It is not that girls have not ambi- 
tion, nor that they fail generally to run the intellect- 
ual race which is set before them, but it is asserted 
that they do it at a cost to their strength and health 
which entails life-long suffering, and even incapaci- 
tates them for the adequate performance of the 
natural functions of their sex. Without pretending 
to indorse these assertions, which it would be wrong 
to do in the absence of sufficient experience, it is 
right to call attention to them, and to claim serious 
consideration for them ; they proceed from physi- 
cians of high professional standing, who speak from 
their own experience, and they agree, moreover, 
with what perhaps might have been feared or pre- 
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dieted on physiological grounds. It may fairly be 
presumed that the stimulus of competition will act 
more powerfully on girls than on boys ; not only 
because they are more susceptible 1 y nature, but 
because it will produce more effect upon their con- 
stitutions when it is at all in excess. Their nerve- 
centers being in a state of greater instability, by 
reason of the development of their reproductive 
functions, they will be the more easily and the more 
seriously deranged. A great argument used in 
favor of a mixed education is that it affords ade- 
\ quate stimulants to girls for thorough and sustained 
.work, which have hitherto been a want in girls' 
schools ; that it makes them less desirous to fit 
themselves only for society, and content to remain 
longer and work harder at school. Thus it is de- 
sired that emulation should be used in order to 
stimulate them to compete with boys in mental ex- 
ercises and aims, while it is not pretended they can 
or should compete with them in those out-door 
exercises and pursuits which are of such great ben- 
efit in ministering to bodily health, and to success 
in which boys, not unwisely perhaps, attach scarcely 
less honor than to intellectual success. It is plain, 
then, that the stimulus of competition in studies 
will act more powerfully upon them, not only be- 
cause of their greater constitutional suscpptiliilitv, 
but because it is left free to act without the com- 
])(■ n siting balance of emulation in other fields of 
activity.' Is it right, may well be asked, that it 
should be so applied ? Can woman rise high in 
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main reason of woman's position lies in her nature. 
That she has not competed with men in the active 
work of life was probably because, not having had 
the power, she had not the desire to do so, and be- 
cause, having the capacity of functions which man 
has not, she has found her pleasure in performing 
them. It is not simply that man, being stronger in 
body than she is, has held her in subjection, and 
debarred her from careers of action which he was 
resolved to keep for himself; her maternal func- 
tions must always have rendered, and must con- 
tinue to render, most of her activity domestic. 
There have been times enough in the history of the 
world, when the freedom which she has had, and 
the position which she has held in the estimation 
of men, would have enabled her to assert her 
claims to other functions, had she so willed it. The 
most earnest advocate of her rights to be some- 
thing else than what she has hitherto been would 
hardly argue that she has always been in the posi- 
tion of a slave kept in forcible subjection by the 
superior physical force of men. Assuredly, if she 
has been a slave she has been a slave content with 
her bondage. But it may perhaps be said that in 
that lies the very pith of the matter — that she is 
not free, and does not care to be free ; that she is 
a slave, and doeB not know or feel it. It may be 
alleged that she has lived for so many ages hi the 
position of dependence to which she was origin- 
ally reduced by the superior muscular strength of 
man, has been so thoroughly imbued with inherit- 
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upon the habits of thought of those who, genera- 
tion after generation, have been born, and bred, 
and have lived under them. Were the law, which 
ordains that, when a father dies intestate, all the 
real property of which he is possessed shall be in- 
herited by his eldest son, his other children being 
sent empty away, enacted for the first time, there 
is no one, probably, who would not be shocked by 
its singular injustice ; yet the majority of persons 
in this country are far from thinking it extraordi- 
nary or unjust, and a great many of them would 
deem it a dangerous and wicked doctrine to ques- 
tion its justice. Only a few weeks ago, a statesman 
who has held high offices in a Conservative minis- 
try, in an address to electors, conjured them not to 
part with the principle of primogeniture, and de- 
clared that there was no change in the law which 
he would so vehemently oppose as this : " Let them 
but follow the example of a neighboring nation in 
this respect, and there was an end of their personal 
freedom and liberty ! " So much do the laws and 
usages of a country affect the feelings and judg- 
ments of those who dwell therein. If we clearly 
apprehend the fact, and allow it the weight which 
it deserves, it will be apparent that we must hesi- 
tate to accept the subordinate position which women 
have always had as a valid argument for the justice 
of it, and a sufficient reason why they should con- 
tinue forever in it. 

But may we not fairly assert that it would be no 
less a mistake in an opposite direction to allow no 
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that we find the true explanation of what has been 
from the beginning until now, and what must doubt T 
less continue to be, though it be in a modified form. 
It may be a pity for woman that she has been 
created woman, but, being such, it is as ridiculous 
to consider herself inferior to man because she is 
not man, as it would be for man to consider himself 
inferior to her because he cannot perform her func- 
tions. There is one glory of the man, another glory 
of the woman, and the glory of the one differeth 
from that, of the other. 

Taking into adequate account the physiology of 
the female organization, some of the statements 
! made by the late Mr. Mill in his book on the sub- 
jection of women strike one with positive amaze- 
ment. He calls upon us to own that what is now 
called the nature of women is an eminently artificial 
thing, the result of forced repression in some direc- 
tions, of unnatural stimulation in others ; that their 
character has been entirely distorted and disguised 
by their relations with their masters, who have kept 
them in so unnatural a state ; that if it were not for 
this there would not be any material difference, nor 
perhaps any difference at all, in the character and 
capacities which would unfold themselves ; that 
they would do the same things as men fully as well 
On the whole, if education and cultivation were 
adapted to correcting, instead of aggravating, the 
infirmities incident to their temperament ; and that 
they have been robbed of their natural develop- 
ment, and brought into their present unnatural 
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every career upon which men enter ; that all were 
conceded to them which their exiiemest advocates 
might claim for them ; do they imagine that, if they, 
being in a majority, combined to pass laws which 
were unwelcome to men, the latter would quietly 
submit? Is it proposed that men should fight for 
them in war, and that they, counting a majority of 
votes, should determine upon war ? Or would they 
no longer claim a privilege of sex in regard to the 
defence of the country by arms ? If all barriers of 
distinction of sex raised by human agency were 
thrown down, as not being warranted by the dis- 
tinctions of sex which Nature has so plainly marked, 
it may be presumed that the great majority of women 
would continue to discharge the functions of ma- 
ternity, and to have the mental qualities which cor- 
relate these functions ; and if laws were made by 
them, and their male supporters of a feminine habit 
of mind, in the interest of babies, as might happen, 
can it be supposed that, as the world goes, there 
would not soon be a revolution in the state by men, 
which would end in taking all power from women 
and reducing them to a stern subjection? Legis- 
lation would not be of much value unless there 
were power behind to make it respected, and in 
such case laws might be made without the power to 
enforce them, or for the very purpose of coercing 
the power which could alone enforce them. 

So long as the differences of physical power and 
organization between men and women are what they 
are, it does not seem possible that they should have 
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Her childhood is denied the happy out-door sports 
of her brothers. There is a resolute shutting but 
of everything like a noisy romp ; the active games 
and all happy, boisterous plays, by field or road- 
side, are not proper to her ! She is cased in a cramp- 
ing dress, so heavy and inconvenient that no boy 
could wear it for a day without falling into gloomy 
views of life. All this martyrdom to propriety .. 
and fashion tells upon strength and symmetry, and 
the girl reaches womanhood a wreck. That she 
reaches it at all, under these suffering and bleached- 
out conditions, is due to her superior elasticity to 
resist a method of education which would have 
killed off all the boys years before. . . . There are 
abundant statistics to prove that hard study is the 
discipline and tonic most girls need to supplant the 
too great sentimentality and useless day-dreams 
fostered by fashionable idleness, and provocative 
of ' nerves/ melancholy, and inanition generally, 
and, so far as statistics can, that the women-gradu- 
ates of these colleges make as healthy and happy 
wives and mothers as though they had never solved 
a mathematical problem, nor translated Aristotle." * 
— Fortnightly Review. 
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WHY MAKE MISTAKES IN SPEECH? 



Try th« following Standard Works, 

I. DsSrqfsPitACTTC.il. Pi v. 'nli commonly 

mispronounced, uii !.''-: i r: ■ v '" 1 1 ! -•■ i . ■ i : 1 1 ■ -r -; iteliaol-Houm Guide. 
IBnio. jip. 108. temil ErWifln. i'rfce 75 ota. 

"The book before us is Hie latent, and in many respects the best, 
;•( the manuals prepared lor this purpose. Tlie directions tor 
teaching elementary sounds are remarkably explicit R04 simple. 
and the dlocrlilcal marks ire fuller tiisn In any other book we 
know or, the obscure vowels helne marked, as well as the accented 
ones. This manual fa not like others of Its kind, ft ;ln 
book. It Is Bieaul for careful study anil drill, and la MpMntU] 
adapted to class uso."— jVew England /owned ■ 
"Wa took the book Into bnmedint* u!aw use, and tested it by 
Webster, edition of "80, and found It accurate In all points. Webe- 
»r*akfor it the suecessltrlclily merits."— School ISoOerator, Mich. 

If. DsSraF' raa Book. Contain lug the 

1,000 Words ami VIimiw, Clmrt from the above book, in »tout 
mautlla covers, for the pocket Ifluio, pp. 4T, Price IB eta. 

" Tills Is a reprint of the excellent selection of 3,000 words given 
by the author In bis Practical Phonics, and lias the special merits 
of being convenient for the pocket and Dheap."— itfeio England 
Journal of Bdneaiinn. 

111. Pooler's Hints ok TBAOHnfot Orihobpt. Paper, tfimo, 
pp. 16. Price li] cm. 

"This work has the subject of diacritical marks In aniit-sbell, and 
would be valuable to any teacher who was not lull; versed In the 
n»e of these marks."— School .Moderator. 

'. Boose's Studies .in Ahtiudlatio^, a Studv and Drill- 



text-book lu every Teachers' Institute." 



for One Dollar. 

C W. B1KDEEH, Pnblliher, 

Syracuse. N. Y. 
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Dime Series of Question Books, 









■ 



PRICE TEN CENTS EACH. 



■ r., r ), . 

,Mtm C. W. BARDEEN, Publisher, Syr;; 
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